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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

In the year 1804, John Pennock, a Friend 
of London Grove Monthly Meeting, Chester 
County, Penna., a blacksmith, spent several 
months very acceptably to the Committee in 
instructing some of the Indians in the smith’s 
business on the Allegheny Reservation. 

In the Fifth Month, 1805, Benjamin Cope, 
residing near West Chester, Pennsylvania, with 
his wife Rachel Cope, and Hannah Jackson, a 
Friend of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Penn- 
gylvania, left their homes under an apprehen- 
sion of duty to assist in carrying out the con- 
cern of the Yearly Meeting, and to reside for 
some time at Tunesassa. 

With a view of spreading information re- 
specting their labors, the Committee published 
in 1805 an edition of five thousand copies of a 
pamphlet of over forty pages, entitled “‘A 
Brief Account of the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee Appointed in the Year 1795 by the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, etc., for promot- 
ing the improvement and gradual civilization 
of the Indian Natives.’’ In a minute made on 
this occasion it was desired that subscriptions 
thould be encouraged in the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings in aid of the funds under 
the control of the Committee. 

The efforts of Friends who resided at Tunes- 
usa, were not confined to instructing the men 
in better methods of cultivating their grounds 
and raising crops, as a means of obtaining a 
livelihood, instead of depending upon the chase, 
but were also directed towards helping the 
Yomen in making their homes more comfort- 
able, assisting them in the preparation of 
fabrics made of flax or wool to take the place of 
theskins of animals for clothing, bedding, etc., 
and in instructing them in the manufacture 
and use of soap. The condition in which many 
of the natives were then living is thus describ- 
td by John Phillips, who with Isaac Bonsall 
and Halliday Jackson, visited them in the Ninth 
fionth, 1806: 

“Many of their houses have earthen floors 
vith some boards along each side, with some 


deer skins spread over them, which serve for 
beds and seats to sit on. When they eat they 
set a dirty looking bowl made of bark in the 
middle of the floor; each one comes and cuts 
a piece and takes it in his hands and sits down 
again with pigs and dogs (of which they have 
abundance) running about the floor. These eat 
up the bones or scraps which are thrown down 
on the floor, by which means the house is kept 
cleaner. I think I scarcely saw a table.’’ The 
same Friend remarks: ‘‘I find that there has 
been about sixty new houses built further up 


‘the river (by Indians) within three years past, 


many of them two stories high, and neatly 
hewed. Here and there as we travelled about 
we saw and were in divers of their old bark 
cabins. It is wonderful to think how anybody 
could live in them through the winter without 
being frozen.” 

It may scarcely be necessary to add that it 
is believed not a single bark cabin or house 
with an earthen floor could have been found 
on the Allegheny Reservation within many 
years past. 

Although there was much room for improve- 
ment among the Indians in many respects, yet 
the Committee was often much encouraged by 
the results which had followed the prosecution 
of the religious concern of the Yearly Meet- 
ing towards these Indians. 

On writing to the Friends at Tunesassa Ninth 
Month 20th, 1805, the Committee says:—‘‘The 
labors in which we have been mutually engaged 
have been owned in a remarkable manner, no 
doubt the circumspect walking of those resi- 
dent among the Indians has been a means of 
drawing down a blessing.’’ 

Another cause of encouragement at this time 
was the decided stand which had been taken 
for some years by the Indians against the use 
of intoxicating drinks. One of the Friends at 
Tunesassa writing Fourth Month 25th, 1806, 
states: ‘‘The Indians belonging to this river con- 
tinue opposed to the use of spirituous liquors. 
Hardly a general council without some animad- 
versions on its baneful effects; nothing has 
excited more wonder amongst the surrounding 
white people than to find these Indians entirely 
refuse liquor when offered to them. The In- 
dians tell us when the whites urge them to 
drink whiskey, they ask for bread or provis- 
ions in its place.”’ 

{n 1806 the destitute situation of some of 
the Shawnese Indians residing near the west- 
ern boundary of Ohio was brought to the view 
of the Committee by John Simpson, who had 
recently been engaged in a visit to Friends in 
that State, its sympathy was excited, and it 
was concluded to forward to them one hundred 
blankets and twenty-four axes, and to make 
further inquiry respecting them. In Ninth 
Month 15th, 1808, information was received 
that these Indians had removed their resi- 
dence to a great distance from the settled 





parts of the country, and that the interference 
of the Committee did not appear necessary. 

The Indians residing on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation had at different times desired the 
assistance of Friends,in compliance with which 
some of the Friends living near the Allegheny 
Reservation occasionally visited them, as also 
members of the Committee. The distance, 
however (about forty miles), rendered it diffi- 
cult to make frequent visits, and it was be- 
lieved that if some Friends were willing to re- 
side near the Cattaraugus Indians, their labors 
would be likely to be more effective. 

These considerations received the attention 
of the Committee at different times, and re- 
sulted, in 1808, in the purchase of a tract of 
land adjoining their reservation, containing 
upwards of five hundred acres on the Clear 
Creek, a tributary of the Cattaraugus. It was 
bought of the Holland Land Co. through their 
agent Joseph Ellicott, then residing at Batavia, 
N. Y., at a cost of $1.56 per acre. This pur- 
chase was not made until the approbation of 
the Indians had been obtained, in a council 
held with them on the subject. The chiefsap- 
peared well satisfied with the prospect, but in 
order to obtain a more general sentiment, 
stated they would council with the warriors 
and women, which was done, and Friends were 
informed that they were at liberty to purchase 
land anywhere adjoining their reservation, 
which they thought would suit them, and that 
it was believed there was not a man or woman 
belonging to their village, but was pleased 
with the prospect, and hoped it might bea 
means of preventing bad white people from 
imposing on them, etc. 

A beginning was made during the summer 
of this year in clearing this tract and erecting 
a house for the accommodation of those who 
might reside there, and on the fourteenth of 
Sixth Month, 1809, Benjamin Cope, Jacob 
Taylor, Stephen Twining and Hannah Jackson 
addressed a letter to the Committee mention- 
ing their arrival at Cattaraugus; and that 
Thomas Dutton, his wife Sarah, Joel Swain, 
Jonathan Thomas, and Agnes Cadwallader re- 
mained at Tunessassa. 

In this year Thomas Stewardson, William 
Allinson, John Brown and Amos Lee, visited 
the two settlements, and held councils with 
the Indians at both places. In one of these, 
two subjects of much importance to their wel- 
fare, were thus alluded to: 

‘*Brothers:—We are aware that it hath been 
a custom among your Nation for husbands and 
wives to separate when one is dissatisfied with 
the other; and for the husband to take another 
wife, and the wife another husband. We de- 
sire you to consider this subject for we be- 
lieve it is displeasing to the Great Spirit fora 
man to put away his wife, or wife her husband, 
which practice often leaves your children in 
poverty and distress. 
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‘*Brothers:—We also desire you to think 
very seriously indeed before you condemn and 
kill any for supposing them guilty of witch- 
craft. We have an account that above an 
hundred years since such a practice prevailed 
in one neighborhood among white people, and 
before it was put a stop to, some of those who 
had been judges of others were themselves 
charged with the same offences and executed.”’ 
In reply Cornplanter, one of their principal 
chiefs, said: 

‘*Brothers:—We are very sensible that it is 
displeasing to the Great Spirit for husbands 
and wives to separate, and am very happy that 
you have now mentioned it when so many of 
our young warriors are present, who have the 
opportunity of hearing, and I hope they will 
attend to the good counsel you have given.” 

At this time there were probably none of 
these Indians who made a profession of Chris- 
tianity, and it is therefore well worthy of ob- 
servation as a testimony to the universality of 
the operation of Divine Grace in the heart, 
that a principal chief, speaking on behalf of 
his people, could make the above acknowledg- 
ment. 

In reply to the observations made respecting 
witchcraft, he said: 

‘“Brothers:—I hope we shall be careful in 
future how we take the lives of any for witcb- 
craft, without being sure that they are guilty, 
and he thought it very difficult to prove it.’’ 


(To be continued.) 


want of sensibility.’’ The following morni 
on seeing her in tears he inquired if she wished 
to say anything to him, when she replied: 
‘*No; I have been thinking how much I am 
favored many ways; I am afraid I shall not be 
thankful enough.”’ 

A few days subsequent to-this, after receiy. 
ing a visit,she remarked how comforting it wag 
to have Friends call and see her, and whata 
different effect their quiet sitting together, 
and the feelings they were sometimes favored 
with, had on the minds of the visited, com- 
pared with the more formal visits that some 
pay; observing also upon the hurtful tendency 
of the light conversation, which under the plea 
of raising the drooping spirits of the sick, is 
often on these occasions promoted. One morn- 
ing she expressed great thankfulness for the 
many favors she enjoyed, adding that she could 
not always feel her mind in such a thankfal 
state; and she had been thinking that, being 
at that time favored therewith, afforded her 
some ground to hope and trust in divine good- 
ness and mercy. On another occasion she also 
said, ‘‘I have at times been permitted to feel 
a hope of eternal salvation, and I count it an 
unspeakable favor—an unmerited mercy. | 
have thought for a long time past, though! 
mourned all my days, if at last I could but feel 
a hope, I should be very thankful.’’ 

A few weeks before her death, on retracing 
her early life, she spoke of the time when she 
entered into covenant with the Almighty; also 
of her love for faithful friends, and their kind 
notice of her; and alluding to one occasion, 
when a friend in the line of ministry address- 
ing her, had said, “‘If there was but a keeping 
on the Lord’s side, He would provide for her;” 
remarking, that this had been abundantly veri- 
fied and the covenant of the Almigiaty had been 
fulfilled by Him. During the evening before 
her death, the conflict appeared to be severe; 
yet those around did not apprehend she suffered 
so much pain as on some former occasions, and 
she remarked how gently she had been dealt 
with. She passed quietly away from time to 
eternity; and ber surrounding friends had the 
comfortable persuasion, that having served the 
Lord in her generation, she fell asleep in Jesus 
her Saviour. 


ee 


Sarah Jones. 


Sarah Jones, wife of George Jones, of Stock- 
port, in Cheshire, England, was born in the 
borough of Southwark the fifteenth of the 
Third Month, 1768, and died at the age of 
forty-three. Her parents, James and Sarah 
Hargrave, were members of our religious So- 
ciety. When about fourteen years of age her 
mind was in a remarkabe degree favored with 
a gracious manifestation of the light of Christ; 
and by following its discoveries, experienced 
true peace, by which she was encouraged to 
seek after a closer communion with the Lord. 
As she advanced in years, she was strengthened 
increasingly to give up her natural will, and 
to walk in the path of Christian simplicity and 
self-denial; and as her dependence continued 
to be placed on the Almighty for preservation 
and support, she attained to a good degree of 
stability in the Truth. 

Her humble circumspect life and conversa- 
tion, preached loudly to those in early life; 
and it tended not only to the encouragement 
of such as had a birth-right in our Society, 
but also‘of others who were favorably impress- 
ed with our religious principles; some of whom 
have thankfully acknowledged that her exam- 
ple had an animating effect on their minds. 
After her marriage, in the year 1793, she 
further manifested her love to the cause of 
religion, in many ways. She was exemplary 
in a diligent attendance of our tegm for 

: ~ worship and discipline and in making way for 
lig SpmiruaL Lipeety.—Story and the aimee of those under her care. She 
Wilkinson had claimed liberty for pronounced a ent heaeilt len? t 
individualism under the plea of what Buell frequently went herself, when in a poor state 
calls, ‘‘The absolute autocracy of the Inward of Reale; Gas Ret SePSEES, PENNS Tne 
Light.’’ William Penn with true Christian therein, as well as in opportunities of retire- 
statesmanship dwells on the inherent right of — . —— — oe ae a Through 
the Christian Church to maintain good order |® Watenent care to seinen She h eee 
and discipline in defence of the Church from fare, and by submission = the necessary 
the anarchy of individual caprice. He shows <a = ae she ily a p vg 
how liberty is often ‘‘little understood and | “108 ‘0us oa aie = a 7 i a d die. 
frequently abused.’’ He defends the faith- position, to suppurt me a 
ful and the simple-hearted, and reproves the cipline of our Society; and her services in her 
arrogant and high-minded. ‘The root of |°™™ Monthly and wp ee 5 Meetings were very 
ranterism is to assert that nothing is a duty ee * < ae - ed —— z a 
incumbent upon thee but what thou art per- | SU°.©*Petenced ab times prea’ poverty ° 
suaded is thy duty ’’ irrespective of the united spirit; yet she was very cautious of express- 
judgment of the community. ‘‘Thou art se-| ‘"* to others what she was passing through, 
riously to consider why thou art ignorant. ”’ | ° of‘receiving consolation from them; being 
I cannot be the fault of God. “‘it must needs anxiously concerned to feel after the evidence 
be in thyself.” ‘‘ By =ennn of opposing the of the love of God to her own soul, preferring 
Spirit in thyself to the Spirit in others thou this to all other oer Se During her a 
art working for disunity, under the name of | ‘!/ness sbe was favored with resignation an 
liberty.” Diversity of gifts is right, says Christian fortitude; and in the course of her 
Sitio Deon, “tut there cennet be 2 ‘dijon confinement of sixteen weeks, was not heard 
reasoning thon to conclude discord from diver- to utter an impatient expression. At one time 
sity, contrariety from variety.” God is not her husband remarked to her that he had been 
the God of confusion but of order. Seldom greatly comforted in thinking of her; in the 
. wsiis i ke the following might 
have we had a finer syllogism than William belief that a language li & mig 
Penn utters when he adds, A doctrine may be be applied to her: “Her secret prayers and 
true, but our application of it false. The alms-deeds are accepted by me; they StS Come 
experiences of early Friends gave them an| UP 48 4 Sweet memorial before in ee 
amount of large-hearted common-sense that plied that it was encouraging to her to under- 
we should do well to cultivate in the church | Stand that he had thus felt, but she should be 
government of our own day.—London Friend glad to feel it for herself; and though she had 
es ‘| often been under great discouragement, yet 
within a day or two, she had been at times 
favored with a little glimmering of light, and 
the saying of Jonah had come feelingly before 
her view: ‘‘Though I am cast out of thy sight, 
yet will I look again towards thy holy temple.” 
Further saying, ‘I do not feel any uneasiness 
or distress of mind, but 1 fear it may be for 




































































































































































































It has been said that, in general, those 
“‘nparents receive the most reverence who most 
deserve it;’’ but that may well be doubted. 
The total sacrifice which parents make often 
inculcates an absorbing selfishness in the child- 
ren, who take the homage and love and devo- 
tion of their parents quite as a matter of course 
forgetting or omitting to render the slight 
return which would bring comfort and joy to 
those whose happiness is centred in the happi- 
ness of their children. Often, through mere 
forgetfulness or procrastination, the young 
who are sound at heart defer too late the 
rendering of that affection and homage which 
the parents have a right to expect, 





















“ And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience.” 












Our best rule is, to give God the same 
place in our hearts that he holds in the uni- 
verse. —Payson. 


—Ledger. 





But ever on the bleakest rock 
We bid the brightest beacon glow, 
And still upon the thorniest stock 
The sweetest roses love to blow. 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 









THERE are many false ambitions. Men think 
they are climbing upward, when in reality 
they are creeping downward. 
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velopment of the first principles of the Gospel. 
Throughout life’s experience the Holy Spirit 
interprets and unfolds to us more and more 
completely the words and the heart of our 
Lord.—British Weekly. 
AT EVEN-TIDE. 
At even-tide, O Lord, I bring thee back 
Tired hands and weary feet; 
Attempts that failed, of these alas! no lack 
And efforts incomplete. 


No sheaves of ripened grain my garments fill, 
No barns with bursting store, 

No happy herds contented roam at will 
My empty pastures o’er. 


And yet, O Lord, I have not shirked Thy task, 
Nor path of dalliance trod, 

A life set free from pain I do not ask 
Nor shrink beneath thy rod. 


Too well, alas! I know I have not gained 
The ends for which I toiled, 

I bring thee nothing but a life unstained, 
Hands empty, tho’ unsoiled. 


Not mine perchance to join the conquering song 
Of thy white robed host; 

Not mine to move amid the happy throng 
Who earn where I have lost. 


But is there not some lowly nook, I pray, 
Where I, unseen of them 
As Thou dost pass on Thy triumphant way, 
May kiss Thy garment’s hem? 
—Lewis Redner Dalrymple. 


————___ >_—__ 


Science and Industry. : 


THE SIMPLER Lire.—‘‘ Liberty and a Living’ 
is the title of a book by P. G. Hubert, Jr.’ 
recently re-issued, in which he says: ‘‘Life to 
the average man means hard, anxious work, 
with disappointment at the end, whereas it 
ought to mean pleasant work, with plenty of 
time for books and talk. There is something 
wrong about a system which condemns ninety- 
nine hundredths of the race to an existence as 
bare of intellectual activity and enjoyment as 
that of a horse, and with the added anxiety 
concerning the next month’s rent. Is there 
noescape? Throughout years of hard toil sus- 
pected that there might be such an escape. 
Now, having escaped, I am sure of it. So long 
as I can get a house and garden for three dol- 
lars a week, so long as oatmeal is less than 
three cents a pound, so long as the fish bite 
and the cabbages grow, I shall keep out of the 
slavery of modern city existence. I shall live 
in God’s sunshine and enjoy my children’s 
prattle, my books and papers. 








THE DISLIKES OF ANIMALS.—Not only is it 
true that animals, both domestic and wild, 
show decided preferences for certain persons, 
and a strong dislike to other individuals, but 
whole races of creatures often show an univer- 
sal hatred toward other species. 

Perhaps the most interesting cases of dis- 
likes are those which are inherited, fear of the 
natural enemies of a certain weaker species 
being so strong that even the young just born 
may experience it. All herds of cattle hate 
dogs instinctively. Can we not trace this to 
the time, long centuries ago, when the wild 
herds were always in danger of being attacked 
by wild dogs or wolves, which slunk about on 
the outskirts of the herd, and watched with 
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hungry eyes every chance to cut out and pull 
down a helpless calf? 

To fight like ‘‘cats and dogs” has become a 
proverb, and we must admit that there is 
abundant basis for its truth. In domestic cats 
this is doubtless an inherited instinct, which 
in one of its larger relatives we can verify to- 
day. In India the tiger is king, almost. Deep 
in the jungles the tigress makes her lair, and 
the cubs have few enemies indeed. Bear or 
tiger-cat, when they inadvertently come across 
the lair trail of the great striped one, back- 
trail, and rapidly, too. It is doubtful if even 
the great python would disturb one of the little 
furry kittens. But the packs of wild dogs are 
without fear, and would kill and eat the cubs 
and defy the parent when she returned. Well 
she knows this, and also that although she 
might slay a dozen, yet the others would pin 
her down, careless if they died or no. Soa 
tiger in captivity will scrutinize a wolf with- 
out much show of anger, but pity the dog 
which ever comes within reach, and if she 
cannot get at him, her wrath of memory will 
vent itself in howls and fierce endeavors on 
the bars of her cage. 

A leopard which lives so much among the 
trees and could so easily escape the attacks of 
wild dogs, has no instinctive hate, although a 
dog is a tidbit which would be by no means 
despised. This fact is well known to dogs, 
which show their fear of these arboreal felines, 
while they will mob tigers and other terrestrial 
cats. Pumas come under the same head as 
leopards, and are held in as great respect by 
dogs. 

In zoos the animals generally show a dislike 
to children and cripples; in the first instance, 
doubtless, because they are teased by the 
youngsters, and in the second place because 
of the strange horror and hate which many 
animals show of the abnormal or conditions out 
of the usual, for discriminating between which 
they have remarkable ability. 

Monkeys hate negroes, but this dislike of 
dark-skinned men is not confined to the above 
mentioned class of animals. It is said that 
when Hagenbeck’s Somalis were at the Crys- 
tal Palace they were invited one day to see 
the zoo. There was nothing to which the 
most sensitive European could object to in the 
appearance of these free, half-Arab tribesmen, 
but when the dark men entered the lion house 
there was an uproar. The animals were fur- 
ious; they roared with rage. The apes and 
monkeys were frightened and angry, the ante- 
lopes were alarmed, and even the phlegmatic 
wild cattle were excited. They recognized 
their natural enemies, the dark-skinned men 
who had hunted them for centuries in the 
jungles and the bush, and with whom their 
own parents did battle when they were cap- 
tured and carried off captive in the Nubian 
deserts. 

Animals, such as cats, dogs, birds, and even 
bees, seem to know what persons are in sym- 
pathy with them. Some persons will be at- 
tacked even by pigeons and doves, and it is 
impossible for some to have anything to do 
with horses and other animals.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

INOCULATING THE GROUND.—It is less than 
half a century ago that Hellriegel, a German 
agricultural chemist, discovered that legumin- 
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ous plants enrich the ground by supp 
nitrogen which they assimilate from the atmo. 
phere by means of their root-tubercles, an 
that myriads of a peculiar bacterium way 
present in these tubercles. This strange jp 
stance of symbiosis stimulated investigatio, 
and now modern science is able to utilize this 
action of bacteria for the purpose of enriching 
soil from which the nitrogen, so necessary for 
plant life, has been removed by too sever 
cropping. Tbe following brief article from 
the National Geographic Magazine will be read 
with interest in this connection: 

‘To inoculate sterile ground and make it 
bring forth fruit in abundance is one of the 
latest achievements of American science. Some 
of man’s most dread diseases—smallpox, diph. 
theria, plague, rabies—have been vanquished 
by inoculation, and now inoculation is to cure 
soil that has been worn out and make it fertile 
and productive again. 

‘‘The germs that bring fertility are mailed 
by the Department of Agriculture in a smal] 
package like yeast cake. The cake contain 
millions of dried germs. The farmer who re 
ceives the cake drops it into a barrel of clean 
water; the germs ars revived and soon tum 
the water to a milky white. Seeds of clover, 
peas, alfalfa, or other leguminous plants that 
are soaked in this milky preparation are en- 
dowed with marvelous strength. Land on 
which, for instance, the farmer with constant 
toil has obtained alfalfa only a few inches 
high, when planted with these inoculated seeda, 
will produce alfalfa several feet high and s0 
rich that the farmer does not recognize his 
crop. 

‘It has been long known that repeated crops 
of wheat and grain gradually exhaust the nitro- 
gen in the soil. Now, as all plants must have 
nitrogen, which in normal condition they ab- 
sorb through their roots, this constant drain 
of nitrogen from the soil has so alarmed some 
persons that they have predicted a ‘nitrogen 
famine’ to occur in forty or fifty years, and 
they have very graphically portrayed the pos- 
sibilities of such a catastrophe. This view of 
the situation is greatly exaggerated, but the 
fact remains, nevertheless, that the main rea- 
son of once fertile lands becoming unproductive 
is loss of nitrogen in the soil. 

‘‘The difficulty has been to get the nitrogen 
back into the ground. Fertilizers are expen- 
sive and not satisfactory; but there is an inex- 
haustible supply of free nitrogen in the air if 
it can be captured. The problem of how to 
utilize this free nitrogen has now been solved. 

“‘It was discovered some time ago that legu- 
minous plants—clover, alfalfa, peas, etc.,— 
were able to put back nitrogen into the soil, 
and thus fertilize it. This is the reason why 
a wheat field after a crop of alfalfa will yield 
a much heavier harvest. The plants absorb 
the free nitrogen by means of bacteria tuber- 
cles growing on their roots, the tubercles vary- 
ing in size from a pinhead in the case of the 
clover, to large clusters. Clover and beans 
possessing these tubercles will flourish in 
quartz sand after it has been heated to a red 
heat in order to drive out all the nitrogen, 
while these plants without tubercles will not 
grow unless there is some nitrate in the soil. 

‘It was Dr. George T. Moore, of the office 
of Pathological and Physiological Investiga- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture, who 
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ying devised the method by which these bacteria 
mee § sight be cultivated artificially in such form 
and hat their nitrogen-fixing power should be in- 
were § reased and be permanent and not evaporate. 
i | the process has been patented by him, and 
tion, has been by him generously deeded to the 
this American people. 
hing “Tt must be clearly understood that only 
| for seeds of leguminous plants can be benefited by 
vere § the nitrogen-fixing bacteria. Where the soil 
‘tom jgrich and fertile, the crop is not appreciably 
Tead § increased by the use of the inoculating bac- 
’ teria, but where the soil is poor, the harvest 
‘‘ is increased many times.’ 
‘ome The Schoolboy’s Treasure. 
liph- The contents of schoolboys’ desks are some- 
shed | times surprising. I lately read an account 
cure § given by a master at a boarding-school of 
rtile what he saw on one occasion when he had to 
g superintend the opening and searching of 
ailed § some forty or fifty desks in connection with a 
mal! supposed theft. 
tains “When I came to the desk of nearly the 
)T® § smallest boy in the room,’’ says the master, 
clean “a small parcel fell from the owner’s hand. 
turn A queer, whity-brown paper parcel it was, 
ver, bound round with string in the most intricate 
that ff convolutions and series of knots. Of course, 
) @i- § | had to examine that parcel. As I put out 
1 on § my hand for it, the boy hesitated. The other 
stant § fellows exchanged glances, as much as to say 
ches # that we had run the fox to earth at last. 
eeds, Even older and wiser heads thought the same. 
d 8% § There stood the frightened, anxious boy, his 
» his blue-gray eyes filled with tears, his fair face 
all marred with terror, and his soft, wavy, 
Tops § faxen hair, which gentle hands had doubtless 
itro- — smoothed many a day at home, was all tangled 
have now. 
| ab- “*Please don’t open it, sir,’ pleaded the 
rain § child—for such he was—‘ pray do not open it 
some § here before the boys.’ 
ogep “Had I followed my own inclinations | 
and should have given back the parcel unopened. 
pos- But that could not be. With my penknife I 
wof § cut through the string, undid the many wraps 
; the ff of paper, and disclosed to view a little pill- 
rea § box which might well have contained the 
ctive # missing money. I opened the box. Nestled 
ina bed of wool was a dainty locket, and with 
ogen ita small scrap of paper on which was writ- 
‘pen- ten: ‘For my dear Percy, with his mother’s 
nex: love.’ That locket inclosed a piece of loving 
sir if mother’s hair, and the little boy had been an 
"2 orphan only a few weeks.’’—Selected. 
ved. isecbaeiicianseieiiiiaiteaaians 
legu The Last Bitter Word. 
Dog A writer in the Advocate and Guardian re- 
= lates an instance, as follows:— 
“el One day the conversation at dinner, in a 
a family well known to the writer, turned upon 
gor! a lady who was so unfortunate as to have in- 
bet 1 curred the dislike of certain members of the 
. household, because of some little peculiarities. 
t After several had expressed their views in 
‘ no gentle terms, the married sister added: 
ad “I can’t endure her; and I believe I will 
‘ not return her call if she comes here again. ”’ 
oeh | tet husband who had hitherto remained 
i tilent, replied : 
“fic “She will not trouble you again, my dear; 
mice ws she died an hour ago. ”’ 
= “You do not mean it? Surely you are only 





teasing us for our uncharitableness? ”’ 
















way home to dinner. ’’ 


realized for the first time the solemnity of 
such sinful conversation. 
ing, and speak of those about us as we shall 
wish we had done when 


yourself what belongs to you. 
it is all for you or all for others. 
not find fault with the merchant because 
every shoe in his store was not your size.— 
Pentecost. 


have some arrangement by which laymen who had 
something to say might say it to our congregations 
on Sunday, just as they do on anniversary occa- 
sions, to inspire and teach and lead those who are 
fortunate enough to hear them.” 


professor of Greek or quaternions, but President 
Eliot wisely purposes to pay instructors in the 
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““She is really dead. I learned it on my 
Overwhelmed with shame, the little group 
Let us take warn- 


“Death sweeps their faults with heavy hand, 
As sweeps the sea the trampled sand.” 





THE only way of getting to heaven that I 


know of is to walk there,—that is, to walk 
with God.—Charles Cullis. 








WHEN you read this paper try to take to 
Do not think 
You would 





Notes in General. 
Edward Everett Hale says: “I wish we might 





Four or five thousand dollars a year will keep a 


Lawrence Scientific School under the Gordon McKay 
bequest something like the salaries they could earn 
in the employ of industrial concerns. 





The 300th anniversary of the birth of John Eliot, 
“ Apostle to the Indians” and translator of the 
Bible into their language, occurs this month, and 
will probably be commemorated in Massachusetts, 
where he rendered faithful service as a minister 
of the gospel for nearly half a century. 





“The teacher who can make the subject matter 
of the school, what it may be, material for real 
culture is the teacher that is needed. Men and 
women who can do this have come to their spiritual 
heritage. It is possible to develop the religious 
life right in school.”—Edwin Starbuck. 





A petition is said to be in circulation asking the 
legislature of Massachusetts to rescind the order 
banishing Roger Williams from the Massachusetts 
colony in 1635. The leaders of the movement hope 
to obtain, it is said, a thousand names in Massachu- 
setts alone, and many more from all sections of 
the country. 





The Japanese war department has given permis- 
sion for distribution of scriptures among the sol- 
diers as they embark for the seat of war. A spe- 
cial edition of thin paper-covered copies of separate 
gospels is prepared and given to the soldiers, and 
a bound copy of the New Testament is given to 
each officer. 

Lyman Abbott is frank enough to say: “ We 
ministers find fault with our choirs, that they are 
ill-behaved during the sermon; the choirs would 
have a right to find fault with us ministers, that 
we are ill-behaved during the singing. We add to 
the notes of our sermon, or look them over, or study 
the faces of our congregation, or do anything but 
join in the praise of God.” 





Dr. Edgar J. Banks, of the University of Chicago, 
has, with his force of 140 men, unearthed at Bismya, 
near the Euphrates, the remains of four temples, 


the lowest of which dates back not far from 5000. 
B.C. Bricks which have been found in this low- | 
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est ruin have inscriptions which show the temple 
to have been a part of the ancient city of Adab, 
now accounted the oldest in the world. 





On the cover of the Lend a Hand Record for 


Seventh Month is a picture of the statue of Christ 
which was unveiled Third Month 13th, 1904, on a 
pinnacle of the Andes Mountains, 14,000 feet above 
the sea, and on the very demarcation of the bound- 
ary line between Argentina and Chile. 
is twenty-six feet high, and stands on a pedestal 
of granite, symbolizing the world. The inscrip- 
tion, which is inSpanish, reads: “ These mountains 
will crumble to dust ere Argentinians and Chileans 
break the peace which at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer they have sworn to keep.” 


The statue 





Columbia University has just received a valuable 


addition to its library—a book printed by Benjamin 
Franklin in Philadelphia in 1744. 
by James Logan, Chief Justice of the Province of 


It was written 


Pennsylvania in the early part of the eighteenth 


century, and bears the autograph of Thomas Hey- 


ward, Jr., one of the South Carolina signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. It is a translation 
of Cicero’s “Cato Major, or De Senectute.” In 
the opinion of Franklin it was the earliest trans- 
lation of a classic in the Westarn Hemisphere, and 
it has an introduction by Franklin, entitled “The 
Printer to the Reader.” 

The following is published as a prophecy given 
by Abraham Lincoln in 1865:—“ I see in the near 
future a crisis approaching that unnerves me, and 
causes me to tremble for thesafety of my country. 
As a result of the war, corporations have been en- 
throned, and an era of corruption in high places 
will follow, and the money power of the country 
will endeavor to prolong its right by working upon 
the prejudices of the people, until all wealth is 
aggregated in a few hands and the Republic is de- 
stroyed. I feel at this moment more anxious for 
the safety of the country than ever before, even 
in the midst of war.” 





Bishop Rowe, of Alaska, has written from Sitka, 
Seventh Month 19th, telling of the epidemic of diph- 
theria among the Indians at Fort Yukon, and of 
the heroism of a Boston woman, Nurse Woods, at 
one of the Alaska missions. One hundred and 
twenty-five natives had already been seized with 
diphtheria, among whom twenty-five had died. 
Nurse Woods, on receiving the news, started to 
the rescue, making a journey of one hundred miles 
by canoe. Her presence at Fort Yukon, the bishop 
writes, has been spoken of as that of an angel. 
There are no physicians at Fort Yukon, and very 
little in the way of food, medicines, etc. The he- 
roic conduct of this Boston woman, reminding one 
of the mission of Sister Dora, will stir many a 
heart to nobler impulses, not only among Nurse 
Woods's friends in Massachusetts, but generally 
throughout the country. 





Sects AS EMPHASIZERS.—Matthew T. Hughes, 
lately speaking on Denominational schools,said that: 

“Every religious denomination came into being 
by emphasis, by laying emphasis on some special 
or neglected truth of our Lord. 

“Luther taught, the just shall live by faith. 

“ Unitarians laid emphasis on unity of God. 

“Universalists laid emphasis on love of God. 

“ Presbyterians laid emphasis on the Almighti- 
ness of God. 

“ Methodists laid emphasis on the experimental 
method in religion. 

“Quakers laid emphasis on the Inner Life and 
leading of Spirit. 

“ Now, we believe no one denomination has all 
the truth, but each one emphasizes a truth that all 
the rest must not forget.” 

Why should not the “ Quakers’ emphasis on the 
leading of the Spirit ” comprehend all the truth of 
the others?” “He shall lead you into all the 


truth.” It is our mutual denials that separate, 
and not our common truths. 


DANISH AND NORWEGIAN BIBLE.—Our English 
Bible became so the standard that the English lan- 
guage has become one single thing the whole world 
over, on all continents and islands. The Bible 
made one language out of what was a variety of 
dialects. The same was done for the German lan- 
guage by Luther’s Version, and yet a reverse situ- 
ation occurs in some other countries, as, for exam- 
ple, inScandinavia. Several revised versions have 
been made during the last century in Norway, and 
now the revised Version of the New Testament 
has been received within a few months with gen- 
eral satisfaction by laymen and clergy, and the 
Version was necessary because the Danish used in 
Norway, which is sometimes called the “‘ Norwe- 
gian,” has developed more and more away from 
the mother tongue, both in lexicon and grammar. 
The Dano-Norwegian is so distinct from Danish 
proper that the whole Version of the Bible has ac- 
quired a markedly unnational as well as archaic 
coloring in Norway. The present great undertak- 
ing of the complete Version of the Bible, which 
began over half a century ago, may now be re- 
garded as marking a period in the development of 
the national and religious life of Norway, and also 
of its language. It seems unfortunate, however, 
that the three countries of Scandinavia cannot 
manage to have and maintain one and the same 
language.— The Independent. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD StatTes.—A despatch from Boston of the 21st 
says: In pursuance of his campaign against imperialism, 
Dr. Edward Atkinson has just issued a statement, in which 
he declares that wasteful expenditure by the United States 
for war and warfare during the past eight years has been 
$1,200,000,000. He quotes from annual reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, showing that in eight years of 
the administrations of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt 
the expenditures for war and warfare and over-sea ex- 
pansion will be $1,625,000,000, while the expenditures 
under the administrations of Arthur and Cleveland, from 
1882 to 1889, for army and navy and for beginning the 
construction of the new navy were only $462,000,000. 

A descendant of William Penn, and of his son, Thomas 
Penn, who bears the title of Earl of Ranfurly, has lately 
been in this city inspecting the records relating to his 
ancestor in the rooms of the Historical Society here. At 
the close of his visit he is reported to have said: “It is 
a splendid collection, and I am especially impressed by 
the immense value and interest of the manuscript letters 
and books, of which there are such a quantity. It is a 
pleasure to view a collection as complete as this, which 
includes almost everything of value.” 

According to recent reports of an unexpected shortage 
of the wheat crop in North Dakota, Minnesota and Mani- 
toba, the wheat market in Chicago has recently been much 
excited, and prices have advanced to $1.12 and $1.14 per 
bushel. 

A despatch from Washington says: Wireless telegraphy 
is to be employed in saving the forests of the West. 
Plans are being made in the Bureau of Forestry to estab- 
lish stations at intervals in the large forests throughout 
the Rocky Mountains, where fires occur in the dry season 
every year, destroying vast areas of magnificent timber. 
At these stations expert observers will be kept who will 
give warning whenever a fire breaks out. The first of 
the stations to be set in operation will be in the Black 
Hills. 

In an official report to the Government from Frank H. 
Mason, the American Consul-General at Berlin, he says: 
“Germany yields the first place in beer production to the 
United States. According to the statistics of the Ger- 
man Brewers’ Association, their product in 1903 declined 
to 1,787,615,000 gallons, or 132,085,230 gallons less than 
the outpat of the United States.” 

The striking butchers in Chicago have published an ap- 
peal to the public for aid, in which they assert that the 
wages of the laborers were 18 cents an hour, but the 
employment was so irregular that their total weekly earn- 
ings amounted to not more than $7. It is declared that 
the packers attempted to lower the wages, and the skilled 
workmen, believing this would be followed with a reduc- 
tion of their own pay, decided to strike in support of the 
unskilled men. The attitude of the packers in refusing 
to confer with the men is criticised, and the resolution 
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closes with the statement that if the strikers fail, the 
community will suffer. 

A committee of the National Fire Protective Associa- 
tion in a report quotes the following as the order in which 
various kinds of trees are susceptible to lightning: Oaks, 
100; elms, 77; pines, 33; firs, 10; fir trees in general, 27; 
and beeches, 2. 

A sea-wall has lately been constructed at Galveston, 
Texas, intended to protect that city from the overflow of 
water from the Gulf of Mexico, which three years ago 
caused great destruction. The wall is nearly three-and- 
a-half miles long and cost over a million dollars. 

Many visiting foreigners have lately been in this city 
from London, Manchester, Milan, Liverpool, Vienna and 
Rome to study the factory conditions and report to their 
respective governments. 

In Venango County, Pa., oil wells are now being drilled 
in territory which formerly produced oil, but had been 
abandoned, with the result that one or more wells have 
begun to yield oil in paying quantities. 

A despatch from Denver, Colo., says: Ore yielding ra- 
dium has been discovered at three different places in the 
Cripple Creek district. At two places the ore is in a 
well defined vein, averaging from eighteen inches to two 
feet in width. Thousands of dollars worth of the precious 
ore has been thrown over the dumps as worthless by the 
miners. 

The lynching of negroes in Georgia has caused an exo- 
dus of negroes from portions of the State and has threat- 
ened a shortage in the labor supply in the cotton fields 
where the packing is soon to commence. In an open let- 
ter to President Roosevelt, Silas C. Swallow, the Prohibi- 
tion candidate for the Presidency, attributes much of the 
lawlessness throughout the country to the use of alcoholic 
drink, and says: “It has been pretty clearly demonstrated 
that a large proportion of the unmentionable crimes com- 
mitted against the women of the country by both negroes 
and whites were the product of lust, inflamed by this bev- 
erage drug. And an equal proportion of the lynching 
and burning of human beings, North and South, East and 
West, has found its promptings in this same beverage 
drug.” 

Poeman.—A general land and naval attack upon Port 
Arthur, it is reported, began on the 15th inst. On the 
16th ademand was made for the surrender of the fortress, 
which was refused, upon which the attack upon the for- 
tress was resumed with increased violence, and great 
slaughter of the besieging Japanese is reported. 

The Japanese fieet lately, after sinking the Russian 
cruiser Rurik in the Straits of Korea, rescued six hun- 
dred of her crew. 

A despatch of the 18th from St. Petersburg says: Rus- 
sia will meet the views of the United States and Great 
Britain regarding foodstuffs as contraband of war, agree- 
ing that foodstuffs bound to a belligerent’s unblockaded 
ports and consigned to private firms or individuals, when 
the ships’ papers heave no room for suspicion, be not re- 
garded as contraband. 

Extensive forest fires have occurred in Western Siberia 
and in Hungary in consequence of the prolonged drought. 
In the latter country it is stated that hundreds of houses 
have been destroyed in various villages during the past 
few weeks, in which from fifteen to twenty persons have 
been burned to death. 

The report of a British Commission on physical dete- 
rioration states that for such deterioration as is patent 
and indisputable the Commission finds the causes to be, 
first of all, alcohol and tobacco. One of the authorities 
on the subject consulted, Dr. Scott, mentions the signifi- 
cant fact that of all the undergrown children examined 
only 2 per cent. had not been habitual smokers. Besides 
stunting the user, tobacco is said to cause, especially in 
youth, shortness of breath, loss of vitality, weak heart 
and general inefficiency. The opinion is an unanimous one 
against the habit of cigarette smoking among boys. 

The Presidents of the republics of Salvador, Honduras 
and Nicaragua, have each signed a joint agreement to 
maintain peace in the republics of Central America. 
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NOTICES. 


Young woman Friend student wishes work out of school 
hours in Philadelphia for the winter, by which she may 
earn board and lodging. 

Address “‘ L,” 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


A woman Friend, who attended the late Quarterly Meet 
ing at Media, Pa., reports the loss of a black union silk 
parasol, with loop handle and black tassel on handle. In- 
formation may be sent. to The Matron, Barclay Home, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Priends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila, 

On and after Ninth Month Ist, 1904, the Library will 
be open on week-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. and from2 
P. M. to 6 P. M. 


The Friends’ City Home can accommodate a few 
young men, who may propose to spend the summer months 
in the city. Address Mary T. Wildman, 1623 Summer 
Street. 


Westtown Boarding School.—The school year 
opens on Third-day, Ninth Month 13th, 1904. New schol 
ars should arrive at the school before noon, or as early 
in the afternoon as possible. Trains leave Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, for Westtown, at 7.16, 8.18, 11.12 
A. M.; 1.82, 2.50, 3.46, 4.32 P. m., and later. Parents 
will kindly send word to the school beforehand, if childres 
are obliged to take a train later than the 4.32 P. m. 

Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal, 
Westtown, Pa. 


Diep, at his residence in Wenatchee, Washington, on 
the seventh of Fifth Month, 1904, Louis P. HAMPTON, soa 
of William and Charity Hampton, and formerly of Lise 
Co., Towa, in the thirty ninth year of his age; a member 
of Fallsington Monthly Meeting. Though surprised whes 
informed of the serious nature of his malady, his state of 
mind was found to be one of prayer and praise, appareat 
in such expressions as, “O Lord, bring me nearer 
nearer unto Thee.” “QO what marvellous love and m 
thou hast for me!” Almost at the last his wife h 
him whisper, ‘“ Nearer to Thee, nearer to Thee!” Thos 
was crowned a character of integrity, honesty and kiné 
ness. 

——, at his late residence, at Winona, Ohio, Eighth # 
Month 11th, 1904, ALFRED BRANTINGHAM, in the seven’ 
fourth year of his age; a member of New Garden Mot 
and Particular Meeting. The composure of his mind, 
patience during a lingering illness, and the calmness with 
which he viewed the approach of death, impressed thos 
about him, with the truth of the Scripture |: 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind # 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” 





